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ABSTRACT 

The text in this document was developed and released by the 
eight regional accrediting commissions in the United States as two documents, 
"Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate Programs" 
and "Statement of Commitment by the Regional Accrediting Commissions for the 
Evaluation of Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate Programs." These 
documents were adopted in March 2001 and are here combined to replace 
"Guidelines for Distance Learning Programs," published by the Middle States 
Commission on Higher Education in March 1997. The approach of the regional 
commissions to these emergent forms of distance learning is expressed in a 
set of commitments aimed at ensuring high quality in distance education. 

These include commitment to the traditions, principles, and values that have 
guided the commissions approach to educational innovation, commitment to 
cooperation among the eight regional commissions, and commitment to 
supporting good practice. The best practices described explicate how the 
well-established essentials of institutional quality founding regional 
accreditation standards are applicable to the emergent forms of learning. The 
best practices are divided into these components: (1) institutional context 

and commitment; (2) curriculum and instruction; (3) faculty support; (4) 
student support; and (5) evaluation and assessment. Each component begins 
with a general statement followed by individual paragraphs addressing 
specific elements necessary to quality distance education programming. An 
appendix lists the regional accrediting commissions with their addresses. 

( SLD) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. . 
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Preface 



A Statement of Commitment by the Regional 
Accrediting Commissions for the Evaluation of 
Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate Programs 

T echnologically mediated instruction offered at a distance has rapidly 

become an important component of higher education. Growing numbers 
of colleges and universities are going on-line with courses and programs, 
while those already involved are expanding these activities. New providers, 
often lacking traditional institutional hallmarks, are emerging. This 

E henomenon is creating opportunities to serve new student clienteles and to 
etter serve existing populations, and it is encouraging innovation throughout 
the academy. While these are welcome developments, the new delivery 
systems test conventional assumptions, raising fresh questions as to the 
essential nature and content of an educational experience and the resources 
required to support it. As such they present extraordinary and distinct 
challenges to the eight regional accrediting commissions which assure the 
quality of the great majority of degree-granting institutions of higher learning in 
tne United States. 

The approach of the regional commissions to these emergent forms of learning 
is expressed in a set of commitments aimed at ensuring high quality in distance 
education. These include commitment to those traditions, principles, and 
values which have guided the regionals’ approach to educational innovation; 
commitment to cooperation among the eight regional commissions directed 
toward a consistent approach to the evaluation of distance education informed 
through collaboration with others; and commitment to supporting good 
practice among institutions. 



Commitment to Traditions, Values, and Principles 

The lengthy history of regional accreditation has been one of adaptation to a 
changing educational environment, of maintaining high standards while also 
recognizing that education can be provided effectively in a variety of ways. 
Responsible innovation has been encouraged within a system of accountability 
grounded in enduring values and principles through which quality has been 
defined. The result has been an ever-expanding set of educational 
opportunities, marked by diversity and excellence, to meet the changing needs 
ot our society. It is in keeping with this tradition that the regional commissions 
individually and collectively are responding to new forms of distance 
education. Of necessity, this will be a work in progress; educational change 
continues apace with technological change making efforts to develop settled 
definitions of the essential structures and conditions in distance education, and 
procedures to apply them, neither possible or even desirable. Rather, the 
regionals’ response will be developmental, though experience thus far indicates 
a strong evaluative competence among individual regional accreditors in 
responding to the ingenuity of colleges and universities as they use technology 
to better achieve their educational goals. 
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As they proceed with the assessment of educational programming offered at a 
distance, the regional commissions will continue to wort toward a balance 
between’ accountability and innovation. They will seek to sustain an 
equilibrium between fulfilling the expectation that regional accreditation is a 
dependable indicator of institutional quality and encouraging perceptive and 
imaginative experimentation. Sound departures from traditional formulas will 
be validated; those falling short will not. 

The regional commissions use mission-driven standards to define institutional 
quality. The college or university that has purposes appropriate to higher 
education, the resources necessary to achieve those purposes, demonstra e 
thaUt is achieving them and has the ability to continue to do so is one worthy 
of the distinction of being regionally accredited. This implicitly flexible 
paradigm is particularly appropriate for the assessment of new forms of 
distance education as well as technologically-spawned innovations in 
educational practice on-campus. 

While endeavoring to maintain balance and flexibilityinthe 

forms of delivery, the regional commissions are also resolved to sustain cert 

values. These include, among other things: 

□ that education is best experienced within a community of learning where 
competent professionals are actively and cooperatively involved with 
creating, providing, and improving the instructional program; 

□ that learning is dynamic and interactive, regardless of the setting in 
which it occurs; 

□ that instructional programs leading to degrees having mtegnty are 
organized around substantive and coherent curricula which define 
expected learning outcomes; 

□ that institutions accept the obligation to address student needs related to, 
and to provide the resources necessary for, their academic success, 

□ that institutions are responsible for the education provided in their name 

□ that institutions undertake the assessment and improvement of their 
quality, giving particular emphasis to student learning, 

□ that institutions voluntarily subject themselves to peer review, 
their goals. 

naZ'S?considered as induded within the institution’s accreditation and 
thus are subject to evaluation. 

The regional commissions are attentive to the fact that their f ^hichVe^T 



Generating opportunities for innovative collaboration, the application of new 
technologies to education has resulted in unprecedented cooperative 
agreements and configurations among accredited colleges and universities as 
well as with entities outside the academy. While frequently resulting in a 
beneficial expansion of educational opportunity and a greater optimization of 
assets, these arrangements often result in a diffusion of responsibility for the 
overall quality of the student’s academic experience. In addition, in these 
situations quality is often dependent on the continued availability of multiple 
resources only loosely bound. The regional commissions, as they review such 
arrangements, will consider it essential that accountability be clearly fixed and 
meaningfully expressed within the accredited entity and that reasonable 
guarantees are provided to assure the continued availability of necessary 
resources outside the institution’s control. 



Commitment to Cooperation, Consistency, and Collaboration 

The regional approach to quality assurance has served our society well. Though 
fundamentally similar, the eight commissions have been able to reflect 
America’s rich cultural diversity in their criteria and operations and undertake 
useful local experimentation from which the whole has benefited. In addition, 
regionalism has greatly fostered self-regulation by keeping these accreditors 
close to their member institutions. 

Technologically mediated instruction, increasingly asynchronous and 
web-based, and as such not location dependent, raises questions about the 
suitability of the regional approach to quality assurance. The regional 
commissions recognize this. However, they also note that the great majority of 
collegiate instruction offered in the United States remains on-ground, and that 
nearly all on-line programming leading to degrees is being provided by 
traditional institutions which have a substantial academic infrastructure within 
a single region. To be sure, this may change over time, but for the present, the 
regional framework continues to be appropriately responsive to the current 
realities of American higher education ana is effective in fulfilling the nation’s 
overall quality assurance needs. 

Nonetheless, because the new delivery systems are becoming increasingly 
important, with institutions developing national and international student 
populations enjoying only virtual residence, the regional commissions have 
sought and will continue to seek a significant degree of cross-regional 
consistency, compatible with their independence and autonomy, in evaluating 
these activities. Moreover, the commissions are seeking to assure that 
technologically mediated instruction offered at a distance by whatever 
institution in whatever region meets the same high standards for quality 
through the application of an evaluative framework utilizing peer review 
common to all the regions: 

□ the first-time development of distance education programming leading to 
a degree designated for students off-campus will be subject to careful 
prior review; 

□ institutional effectiveness in providing education at a distance will be an 
explicitly and rigorously appraised as a part of the regular evaluation of 
colleges and universities such as the comprehensive visit and the interim 
report; 

□ an essential element in all evaluative processes will be institutional 
self-evaluation for the purpose of enhancing quality; 
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□ in cases where deficiencies are identified and/or concerns regarding 
integrity, remediation will be expected and aggressively monitored; 

□ appropriate action will be taken in keeping with individual commission 
policy and procedure in those cases where an institution is found to be 
demonstrably incapable of effectively offering distance education 
programming. 



As each of the regional commissions continues to accrue skill in assessing 
distance education programming, they are pledged to learn from the 
experiences of one another particularly when innovative approaches are 
utilized. 

While most institutions providing educational programming at a distance are 
clearly based in one of the six regions, placing them within the jurisdiction of 
the local accrediting commission, technology nas already demonstrated the 
possibility of a virtual institution that is not plainly confined to a given 
location. In those cases, it is not obvious which regional commission should 
have quality assurance responsibility. Though few such institutions without 
apparent regional residency are anticipated, this circumstance presents difficult 
issues for which the regional commissions working through their national 
organization, the Council of Regional Accrediting Commissions (C-RAC) are 
seeking to address. 

The regional accrediting commissions are aware of the need for a collaborative 
approach which extends beyond their community, that others, particularly the 
states and the federal government, have a substantial voice in addressing 
quality assurance issues related to distance education programming. Building 
on a well-established tradition of cooperation with state higher education 
offices and the United States Department of Education, the eight commissions 
are pledged to continue to work individually and collectively with these 
agencies to achieve our commonly held goals of assuring the quality of 
academic offerings regardless of the medium of delivery. To that end, the 
commissions will seek the continued assistance of the Council for Higher 
Education Accreditation (CHEA) as a convener and facilitator. 

No less important, as self-regulatory entities, the regional commissions 
recognize the necessity of working collaboratively with their affiliated colleges 
and universities. Each of the commissions have well established practices and 
procedures to ensure meaningful institutional involvement in developing 
standards and more broadly defining in general terms the practice of 
accreditation within its region. It is with a redoubled commitment to the 
participative involvement of their respective institutional memberships that the 
regional commissions will fashion their response to the quality assurance 
challenges created by technologically mediated instruction offered at a 
distance. 



Commitment to Supporting Good Practice 

As the higher education community increasingly expand educational 
opportunities through electronically offered programming, the regional 
commissions are committed to supporting good practice in distance education 
among affiliated colleges and universities. Doing so is in keeping with their 
mission to encourage institutional improvement toward a goal of excellence. 
To this end several years ago, each commission adopted and implemented a 
common statement of Principles of Good Practice in Electronically Offered 
Academic Degree and Certificate Programs developed by the Western 
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Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications (WCET), resulting in a shared 
approach to distance education. More recently, desiring to complement these 
efforts, the regional commissions collectively, through C-RAC, contracted with 
WCET to fashion a more detailed elucidation of those elements which 
exemplify quality in distance education. Based upon the expertise of WCET 
and the already substantial experience of the regional commissions in assessing 
distance education, the resulting statement, Best Practices for Electronically 
Offered Degree and Certificate Programs, provides a comprehensive and 
demanding expression of what is considered current best practice. It is being 
utilized by each commission, compatibly with their policies and procedures to 
promote good practice in distance education among their affiliated colleges and 
universities. 
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Introduction 



T hese “best practices” have been developed by the eight regional 

accrediting commissions in response to the emergence of technologically 
mediated instruction offered at a distance as an important component of 
higher education. Expressing in detail what currently constitutes best practice 
in distance education, specifically electronically offered degree and certificate 
programs, they seek to address concerns that regional accreditation standards 
are not relevant to the new distributed learning environments, especially when 
those environments are experienced by off-campus students. 



The best practices, however, are not new evaluative criteria. Rather they 
explicate how the well-established essentials of institutional quality found in 
regional accreditation standards are applicable to the emergent forms of 
learning; much of the detail of their content would find application in any 
learning environment. Taken together those essentials reflect the values which 
the regional commissions foster among their affiliated colleges and universities: 



□ that education is best experienced within a community of learning where 
competent professionals are actively and cooperatively involved with 
creating, providing, and improving the instructional program; 



□ that learning is dynamic and interactive, regardless of the setting in 
which it occurs; 



□ that instructional programs leading to degrees having integrity are 
organized around substantive and coherent curricula which define 
expected learning outcomes; 

□ that institutions accept the obligation to address student needs related to, 
and to provide the resources necessary for, their academic success; 

□ that institutions are responsible for the education provided in their name; 

□ that institutions undertake the assessment and improvement of their 
quality, giving particular emphasis to student learning; 

□ that institutions voluntarily subject themselves to peer review. 



These best practices are meant to assist institutions in planning distance 
education activities regarding the electronically offered degree and certificate 
program, and to provide a self-assessment framework for those already 
involved. For the regional accrediting associations they constitute a common 
understanding of those elements which reflect quality of technologically 
mediated instruction offered at a distance. As such they are intended to inform 
and facilitate the evaluation policies and processes of each region. 

Developed to reflect current best practice in electronically offered 
programming, these best practices were initially drafted By the Western 
Cooperative for Educational fwww.wiche.edu/telecom/) , an organization 
recognized for its substantial expertise in this field. Given the rapid pace of 
change in distance education, these best practices are necessarily a work in 
progress. They will be subject to periodic review by the regionals, individually 
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and collectively, who welcome comments and suggestions for their 
improvement. 

These best practices are divided into five separate components, each of which 
addresses a particular area of institutional activity relevant to electronically 
offered degree and certificate programs. They are: 

1. Institutional Context and Commitment 

2. Curriculum and Instruction 

3. Faculty Support 

4. Student Support 

5. Evaluation and Assessment 

Each component begins with a general statement followed by individual 
numberea paragraphs addressing specific matters describing those elements 
essential to quality distance education programming. These in turn are 
followed by protocols in the form of questions designed to assist in determining 
the existence of those elements when reviewing either internally or externally 
distance education activities. 
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1 

Institutional Context and 
Commitment 



Electronically offered programs both support and extend the 
roles of educational institutions. Increasingly they are 
integral to academic organization, with growing implications 
for institutional infrastructure. 



la. In its content, purposes, organization, and enrollment history if 
applicable, the program is consistent with the institution’s role and mission. 



□ What is the evidence that the program is consistent with the role and 
mission of the institution including its goals with regard to student 
access? 

□ Is the institution fulfilling its stated role as it offers the program to 
students at a distance, or is the role being changed? 



lb. It is recognized that a healthy institution’s purposes change over time. The 
institution is aware of accreditation requirements and complies with them. 
Each accrediting commission has established definitions of what activities 
constitute a substantive change that will trigger prior review and approval 
processes. The appropriate accreditation commission should be notified and 
consulted whether an electronically offered program represents a major 
change. The offering of distributed programs can affect the institution’s 
educational goals, intended student population, curriculum, modes or venue 
of instruction, and can thus have an impact on both the institution and its 
accreditation status. 



□ Does the program represent a change to the institution’s stated mission 
and objectives? 

□ Does the program take the college or university beyond its “institutional 
boundaries,” e.g., students to be served, geographic service area, locus of 
instruction, curriculum to be offered, or comparable formally stated 
definitions of institutional purpose? 

□ Is the change truly significant? 
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lc. The institution’s budgets and policy statements reflect its 
commitment to the students for whom its electronically 
offered programs are designed. 

□ How is the student assured that the program will be sustained long 
enough for the cohort to complete it? 

□ How are electronically offered programs included in the institution’s 
overall budget structure? 

□ What are the institution’s policies concerning the establishment, 
organization, funding, and management of electronically offered 
programs? Do they reflect ongoing commitment to such programs? (See 
also item le below.) 

l d. The institution assures adequacy of technical and physical plant facilities 
including appropriate staffing and technical assistance, to support its 
electronically offered programs. 

□ Do technical and physical plant facilities accommodate the curricular 
commitments reviewed below, e.g., instructor and student interaction 
(2e), and appropriateness to the curriculum (2a)? 

□ Whether facilities are provided directly by the institution or through 
contractual arrangements, what are the provisions for reliability, privacy, 
safety and security? 

□ Does the institution’s budget plan provide for appropriate updating of the 
technologies employed? 

□ Is the staffing structure appropriate (and fully qualified) to support the 
programs now operational and envisioned in the near term? 



le. The internal organizational structure which enables the development, 
coordination, support, and oversight of electronically offered programs will 
vary from institution to institution. Ordinarily, however, this will include the 
capability to: 

♦ Facilitate the associated instructional and technical support 
relationships. 

♦ Provide (or draw upon) the required information technologies and 
related support services. 

♦ Develop and implement a marketing plan that takes into account the 
target student population, the technologies available, and the factors 
required to meet institutional goals. 

♦ Provide training and support to participating instructors and students. 

♦ Assure compliance with copyright law. 

♦ Contract for products and outsourced services. 

♦ Assess and assign priorities to potential future projects. 
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♦ Assure that electronically offered programs and courses meet 
institution-wide standards, both to provide consistent quality and to 
provide a coherent framework for students who may enroll in both 
electronically offered and traditional on-campus courses. 

♦ Maintain appropriate academic oversight. 

♦ Maintain consistency with the institution’s academic planning and 
oversight functions, to assure congruence with the institution’s mission 
and allocation of required resources. 

♦ Assure the integrity of student work and faculty instruction. 



Organizational structure varies greatly, but it is fundamental to the success of 
an institution’s programs. The points above can be evaluated by variations of 
the following procedure and inquiries: 

□ Is there a clear, well-understood process by which an electronically 
offered program evolves from conception to administrative authorization 
to implementation? How is the need for the program determined? How is 
it assigned a priority among the other potential programs? Has the 
development of the program incorporated appropriate internal 
consultation and integration with existing planning efforts? 

□ Track the history of a representative project from idea through 
implementation, noting the links among the participants including those 
responsible for curriculum, those responsible for deciding to offer the 
program electronically, those responsible for program/course design, 
those responsible for the technologies applied, those responsible for 
faculty and student support, those responsible for marketing, those 
responsible for legal issues, those responsible for budgeting, those 
responsible for administrative and student services, and those 
responsible for program evaluation. Does this review reveal a coherent set 
of relationships? 

□ In the institution’s organizational documentation, is there a clear and 
integral relationship between those responsible for electronically offered 
programs and the mainstream academic structure? 

□ How is the organizational structure reflected in the institution’s overall 
budget? 

□ How are the integrity, reliability, and security of outsourced services 
assured? 

□ Are training and technical support programs considered adequate by 
those for whom they are intended? 

□ What are the policies and procedures concerning compliance with 
copyright law? 

□ How does program evaluation relate to this organizational and 
decision-making structure? 
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If. In its articulation and transfer policies the institution judges courses and 
programs on their learning outcomes, and the resources brought to bear for 
their achievement, not on modes of delivery. 



□ What are the institution’s policies concerning articulation and transfer? 
What are decisions regarding transfer of academic credit based upon? 

□ Is the institution internally consistent in its handling of articulation and 
transfer issues, or do different divisions have different policies and 
procedures? 

lg. The institution strives to assure a consistent and coherent technical 
framework for students and faculty. When a change in technologies is 
necessary, it is introduced in a way that minimizes the impact on students 
and faculty. 

□ When a student or instructor proceeds from one course or program to 
another, is it necessary to learn another software program or set of 
technical procedures? 

[_) When new software or systems are adopted, what programs/processes are 
used to acquaint instructors and students with them? 

lh. The institution provides students with reasonable technical support for 
each educational technology hardware, software, and delivery system 
required in a program. 

□ Is a help desk function realistically available to students during hours 
when it is likely to be needed? 

□ Is help available for all hardware, software, and delivery systems 
specified by the institution as required for the program? 

□ Does the help desk involve person-to-person contact for the student? 

By what means (e.g., e-mail, phone, fax)? 

□ Is there a well-designed FAQ (Frequently Asked Questions) service, 
online and/or by phone menu or on-demand fax? 

li. The selection of technologies is based on appropriateness for the students 
and the curriculum. It is recognized that availability, cost, and other issues 
are often involved, but program documentation should include specific 
consideration of the match Detween technology and program. 

□ How were the technologies chosen for this institution’s programs? 

□ Are the technologies judged to be appropriate (or inappropriate) to the 
program(s) in which they are used? 

□ Are the intended students likely to find their technology costs 
reasonable? 
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□ What provisions have been made to assure a robust and secure technical 
infrastructure, providing maximum reliability for students and faculty? 

□ Given the rapid pace of change in modern information technology, what 
policies or procedures are in place to keep the infrastructure reasonably 
up-to-date? 

lj. The institution seeks to understand the legal and regulatory requirements 
of the jurisdictions in which it operates, e.g., requirements for service to those 
with disabilities, copyright law, state and national requirements for 
institutions offering educational programs, international restrictions such as 
export of sensitive information or technologies, etc. 



□ Does institutional documentation indicate an awareness of these 
requirements and that it has made an appropriate response to them? 
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Curriculum and Instruction 



Methods change, but standards of quality endure. 

The important issues are not technical but curriculum- 
driven and pedagogical. Decisions about such matters are 
made by qualified professionals and focus on learning 
outcomes for an increasingly diverse student population. 

2a. As with all curriculum development and review, the institution assures 
that each program of study results in collegiate level learning outcomes 
appropriate to the rigor and breadth of the degree or certificate awarded by 
the institution, that the electronically offered degree or certificate program is 
coherent and complete, and that such programs leading to undergraduate 
degrees include general education requirements. 

□ What process resulted in the decision to offer the program? 

□ By what process was the program developed? Were academically 
qualified persons responsible for curricular decisions? 

□ How were “learning outcomes appropriate to the rigor and breadth of the 
degree or certificate awarded” established? Does the program design 
involve the demonstration of such skills as analysis, comprehension, 
communication, and effective research? 

□ Is the program “coherent and complete?” 

□ Are related instructional materials appropriate and readily accessible to 
students? 



2b. Academically qualified persons participate fully in the decisions 
concerning program curricula and program oversight. It is recognized that 
traditional mculty roles may be unbundled and/or supplemented as 
electronically offered programs are developed and presented, but the 
substance of the program, including its presentation, management, and 
assessment are the responsibility of people with appropriate academic 
qualifications. 

□ What were the academic qualifications of those responsible for curricular 
decisions, assessment, and program oversight? 

□ What are the academic qualifications of those presenting and managing 
the program? 

□ If the principal instructor is assisted by tutors or student mentors, what 
are their qualifications? 
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□ Are these qualifications considered appropriate to the responsibilities of 
these persons? 



2c. In designing an electronically offered degree or certificate program, the 
institution provides a coherent plan for the student to access all courses 
necessary to complete the program, or clearly notifies students of 
requirements not included in the electronic offering. Hybrid programs or 
courses, mixing electronic and on-campus elements, are designed to assure 
that all students have access to appropriate services. (See also 2d below, 
concerning program elements from consortia or contract services.) 

□ How are students notified of program requirements? 

□ If the institution relies on other providers to offer program-related 
courses, what is the process by which students learn of these courses? 

□ Is the total program realistically available to students for whom it is 
intended? For example, is the chosen technology likely to be accessible 
by the target student population? Can target students meet the 
parameters of program scheduling? 

2d. Although important elements of a program may be supplied by consortial 
partners or outsourced to other organizations, including contractors who may 
not be accredited, the responsibility for performance remains with the 
institution awarding the degree or certificate. It is the institution in which the 
student is enrolled, not its suppliers or partners, that has a contract with the 
student. Therefore, the criteria for selecting consortial partners and 
contractors, and the means to monitor and evaluate their work, are important 
aspects of the program plan. In considering consortial agreements, attention 
is given to issues such as assuring that enhancing service to students is a 
primary consideration and that incentives do not compromise the integrity of 
the institution or of the educational program. Consideration is also given to 
the effect of administrative arrangements and cost-sharing on an institution’s 
decision-making regarding curriculum. 

Current examples of consortial and contractual relationships include: 

♦ Faculty qualifications and support. 

♦ Course material: 

- Courses or course elements acquired or licensed from other 
institutions. 

- Courses or course elements provided by partner institutions in a 
consortium. 

- Curricular elements from recognized industry sources, e.g., Microsoft 
or Novell certification programs. 

- Commercially produced course materials ranging from textbooks to 
packaged courses or course elements. 

Course management and delivery: 

- WebCT, Blackboard, College, etc. 
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♦ Library-related services: 

- Remote access to library services, resources, and policies. 

- Provision of library resources and services, e.g., online reference 
services, document delivery, print resources, etc. 

♦ Bookstore services. 

♦ Services providing information to students concerning the institution 
and its programs and courses. 

♦ Technical services: 

- Server capacity. 

- Technical support services, including help desk services for students 
and faculty. 

♦ Administrative services: 

- Registration, student records, etc. 

♦ Services related to orientation, advising, counseling, or tutoring. 

♦ Online payment arrangements. 

♦ Student privacy considerations. 



Evaluation of contract services and consortial arrangements requires a review 
of pertinent formal agreements. Note, for example: 

□ Are performance expectations defined in contracts and agreements? 

Are conditions for contract termination defined? 

□ Are there adequate quality control and curriculum oversight provisions 
in agreements concerning courseware? 

□ Are there appropriate system reliability and emergency backup 
guarantees in agreements concerning technology services? 

□ What are the provisions for protection of confidentiality and privacy in 
services involving personal information? 

□ What are the assurances concerning qualifications and training of 
persons involved in contact with students? These services may range 
from help desk to tutoring or counseling. 

□ Consortial agreements introduce additional elements to be evaluated: 

• How are curriculum-related decisions made by the consortium, 
noting the requirement that “Academically qualified persons 
participate fully in the decisions regarding program curricula and 
program oversight?” 

• Is the institution fully engaged in the consortial process, recognizing 
the decision-making responsibilities of shared ownership? 

• What are the financial arrangements among the parties to the 
consortial agreement? What are the implications of these 
arrangements for institutional participation and management? 
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• What entity awards the certificates and degrees resulting from the 
consortial program? 

• What articulation and transfer arrangements are applicable to 
courses offered via the consortium? Did these arrangements involve 
specific curricular decisions by the academic structures of the 
participating institutions? Were they prescribed in a state or system 
decision? 

•To what extent are the administrative and student services 
arrangements of the consortium focused on the practical 
requirements of the student? 



2e. The importance of appropriate interaction (synchronous or asynchronous) 
between instructor and students and among students is reflected in the design 
of the program and its courses, and in the technical facilities and services 
provided. 



□ What provisions for instructor-student and student-student interaction 
are includ nstructor surveys, comments, or other measures? 
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Faculty Support 



As indicated above, faculty roles are becoming increasingly 
diverse and reorganized. For example, the same person may 
not perform both the tasks of course development and direct 
instruction to students. Regardless of who performs which of 
these tasks, important issues are involved. 



3a. In the development of an electronically offered program, the institution 
and its participating faculty have considered issues of workload, 
compensation, ownership of intellectual property resulting from the program, 
and the implications of program participation for the faculty member’s 
professional evaluation processes. This mutual understanding is based on 
policies and agreements adopted by the parties. 



□ Have decisions regarding these matters been made in accordance with 
institutional or system processes customarily used to address comparable 
issues? 

3b. The institution provides an ongoing program of appropriate technical, 
design, and production support for participating faculty members. 

□ What support services are available to those responsible for preparing 
courses or programs to be offered electronically? What support services 
are available to those faculty members responsible for working directly 
with students? 

□ Do participating faculty members consider these services to be 
appropriate and adequate? 

□ Does the staff include qualified instructional designers? If so, do they 
have an appropriate role in program and course development? 



3c. The institution provides to those responsible for program development the 
orientation and training to help them become proficient in the uses of the 
program’s technologies, including potential changes in course design and 
management. 



□ What orientation and training programs are available? Are there 
opportunities for ongoing professional development? 

□ Is adequate attention paid to pedagogical changes made possible and 
desirable when information technologies are employed? 
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□ Given the staff available to support electronically offered programs, are 
the potential changes in course design and management realistically 
feasible? 

□ Do those involved consider these orientation and training programs to be 
appropriate and adequate? 



3d. The institution provides to those responsible for working directly with 
students the orientation and training to nelp them become proficient in the 
uses of the technologies for these purposes, including strategies for effective 
interaction. 



□ What orientation and training programs are available? Are there 

opportunities for ongoing professional development? Do those involved 
consider these orientation and training programs to be appropriate and 
adequate? 
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Student Support 



Colleges and universities have learned that the twenty-first 
century student is different, both demographically and 
geographically, from students of previous generations. These 
differences affect everything from admissions policy to 
library services. Reaching these students, and serving them 
appropriately, are major challenges to today’s institutions. 



4a. The institution has a commitment — administrative, financial, and 
technical — to continuation of the program for a period sufficient to enable all 
admitted students to complete a degree or certificate in a publicized 
timeframe. 



□ Do course and program schedules reflect an appropriate commitment to 
the program’s students? 

□ Do budget, faculty, and facilities assignments support that commitment? 



4b. Prior to admitting a student to the program, the institution: 

♦ Ascertains by a review of pertinent records and/or personal review that 
the student is qualified by prior education or equivalent experience to be 
admitted to that program, including in the case of international students, 
English language skills. 

♦ Informs the prospective student concerning required access to 
technologies used in the program. 

♦ Informs the prospective student concerning technical competence 
required of students in the program. 

♦ Informs the prospective student concerning estimated or average 
program costs (including costs of information access) and associated 
payment and refund policies. 

♦ Informs the prospective student concerning curriculum design and the 
time frame in which courses are offered, and assists the student in 
understanding the nature of the learning objectives. 

♦ Informs the prospective student of library and other learning services 
available to support learning and the skills necessary to access them. 

♦ Informs the prospective student concerning the full array of other 
support services available from the institution. 

♦ Informs the prospective student about arrangements for interaction with 
the faculty and fellow students. 
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♦ Assists the prospective student in understanding independent learning 
expectations as well as the nature and potential challenges of learning in 
the program’s technology-based environment. 

♦ Informs the prospective student about the estimated time for program 
completion. 



To evaluate this important component of admission and retention, it is 
appropriate to pursue the following: 

□ How do potential students learn about the electronically offered 
program? Is the information provided sufficient, fair, and accurate? 

□ How are students informed about technology requirements and required 
technical competence? 

□ How are students informed about costs and administrative arrangements? 

□ What information and/or advice do students receive about the nature of 
learning and the personal discipline required in an anytime/anywhere 
environment? 

□ What criteria are used to determine the student’s eligibility for admission 
to the program? 

□ What steps are taken to retain students in the program? 

□ What is the history of student retention in this program? 



4c. The institution recognizes that appropriate services must be available for 
students of electronically offered programs, using the working assumption 
that these students will not be physically present on campus. With variations 
for specific situations and programs, these services, which are possibly 
coordinated, may include: 

♦ Accurate and timely information about the institution, its programs, 
courses, costs, and related policies and requirements. 

♦ Pre-registration advising. 

♦ Application for admission. 

♦ Placement testing. 

♦ Enrollment/registration in programs and courses. 

♦ Financial aid, including information about policies and limitations, 
information about available scholarships, processing of applications, 
and administration of financial aid and scholarship awards. 

♦ Secure payment arrangements. 

♦ Academic advising. 

♦ Timely intervention regarding student progress. 

♦ Tutoring. 

♦ Career counseling and placement. 

♦ Academic progress information, such as degree completion audits. 
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♦ Library resources appropriate to the program, including, reference and 
research assistance; remote access to data bases, online journals and 
full-text resources; document delivery services; library user and 
information literacy instruction, reserve materials; and institutional 
agreements with local libraries. 

♦ Training in information literacy including research techniques. 

♦ Bookstore services: ordering, secure payment, and prompt delivery of 
books, course packs, course-related supplies and materials, and 
institutional memorabilia. 

♦ Ongoing technical support, preferably offered during evenings and 
weekends as well as normal institutional working hours. 

♦ Referrals for student learning differences, physical challenges, and 
personal counseling. 

♦ Access to grievance procedures. 



Within the context of the program, the requirements of the program’s students, 
and the type of institution, review each of the services and procedures listed 
above from the standpoint of a student for whom access to the campus is not 
feasible. 

□ Are the institution’s policies and procedures appropriate and adequate 
from the standpoint of the distant student? 

□ If not all appropriate resources are routinely available at a distance, what 
arrangements has the institution made to provide them to distant 
students? 

□ Are these services perceived by distant students to be adequate and 
appropriate? 

□ Are these services perceived to be adequate and appropriate by those 
responsible for providing them? What modifications or improvements are 
planned? 



4d. The institution recognizes that a sense of community is important to the 
success of many students, and that an ongoing, long-term relationship is 
beneficial to both student and institution. The design and administration of 
the program takes this factor into account as appropriate, through such 
actions as encouraging study groups, providing student directories (with the 
permission of those listed), including off-campus students in institutional 
publications and events, including these students in definitions of the 
academic community through sucn mechanisms as student government 
representation, invitations to campus events including graduation 
ceremonies, and similar strategies of inclusion. 

□ What strategies and practices are implemented by this institution to 
involve distant students as part of an academic community? By their 
statements and actions, do administrators and participating faculty 
members communicate a belief that a sense of academic community is 
important? 

□ How are the learning needs of students enrolled in electronically offered 
programs identified, addressed, and linked to educational objectives and 
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learning outcomes, particularly within the context of the institution’s 
definition of itself as a learning community. 

□ Do representative students feel that they are part of a community or that 
they are entirely on their own? 
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5 

Evaluation and Assessment 



Both the assessment of student achievement and evaluation 
of the overall program take on added importance as new 
techniques evolve. For example, in asynchronous programs 
the element of seat time is essentially removed from the 
equation. For these reasons, the institution conducts 
sustained, evidence-based and participatory inquiry as to 
whether distance learning programs are achieving 
objectives. The results of such inquiry are used to guide 
curriculum design and delivery, pedagogy, and educational 
processes, and may affect future policy and budgets and 
perhaps have implications for the institution’s roles and 
mission. 

5a. As a component of the institution’s overall assessment activities, 
documented assessment of student achievement is conducted in each course 
and at the completion of the program, by comparing student performance to 
the intended learning outcomes. 



□ How does the institution review the effectiveness of its distance 
education programs to assure alignment with institutional priorities and 
educational objectives? 

□ How does evaluated student performance compare to intended learning 
outcomes? 

□ How is student performance evaluated? 

□ How are assessment activities related to distance learning integrated into 
the institution’s broader program of assessment? 

5b. When examinations are employed (paper, online, demonstrations of 
competency, etc.), they take place in circumstances that include firm student 
identification. The institution otherwise seeks to assure the integrity of 
student work. 



□ If proctoring is used, what are the procedures for selecting proctors, 
establishing student identity, assuring security of test instruments, 
administering the examinations, and assuring secure and prompt 
evaluation? 
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□ If other methods are used to identify those who take the examination, 
how is identification firmly established? How are the conditions of the 
examination (security, time limits, etc.) controlled? 

□ Does the institution have in place effective policies and procedures to 
assure the integrity of student work? 

5c. Documented procedures assure that security of personal information is 
protected in the conduct of assessments and evaluations and in the 
dissemination of results. 

□ What procedures assure the security of personal information? 

□ How is personal information protected while providing appropriate 
dissemination of the evaluation results? 

5d. Overall program effectiveness is determined by such measures as: 

♦ The extent to which student learning matches intended outcomes, 
including for degree programs both the goals of general education and 
the objectives of the major. 

♦ The extent to which student intent is met. 

♦ Student retention rates, including variations over time. 

♦ Student satisfaction, as measured by regular surveys. 

f 

♦ Faculty satisfaction, as measured by regular surveys and by formal and 
informal peer review processes. 

♦ The extent to which access is provided to students not previously served. 

♦ Measures of the extent to which library and learning resources are used 
appropriately by the program’s students. 

♦ Measures of student competence in fundamental skills such as 
communication, comprehension, and analysis. 

♦ Cost effectiveness of the program to its students, as compared to 
campus-based alternatives. 



Although not all of these measures will be applicable equally at every 
institution, appropriate evidence is generally available through: 

□ Evaluations of student performance (see 5a above). 

□ Review of student work and archive of student activities, if maintained, 
in the course of program reviews. 

□ Results from students’ routine end-of-course and -program evaluations. 

□ Student surveys of overall satisfaction with the experience of 
electronically offered programs; surveys reflecting student cost trade-offs 
experienced as they pursued the program. 

□ Faculty surveys, peer reviews of programs, and discussion groups. 



□ Documentation concerning access provided to students not previously 
served, through a combination of enrollment records and student 
surveys. 

□ Usage records concerning use of library and learning resources, and 
instructor assignments that require such usage. 

□ Assessment of students’ fundamental skills in communication, 
comprehension, and analysis. How have the institution’s usual measures 
of these skills been adapted to assess distant students? 

□ Documentation of the institution’s analyses that relate costs to goals of 
the program. 

5e. The institution conducts a program of continual self-evaluation directed 
toward program improvement, targeting more effective uses of technology to 
improve pedagogy, advances in student achievement of intended outcomes, 
improved retention rates, effective use of resources, and demonstrated 
improvements in the institution’s service to its internal and external 
constituencies. The program and its results are reflected in the institution’s 
ongoing self-evaluation process and are used to inform the further plans of 
the institution and those responsible for its academic programs. 

□ How is the institution’s ongoing program of assessment and improvement 
developed and conducted? 

□ Does it cover the essential categories of improved learning outcomes, 
retention, use of resources, and service to core constituencies? 

□ Does the program appropriately involve academically qualified persons? 

□ What are the institution’s mechanisms for review and revision of existing 
programs and courses? 

□ How does program evaluation affect institutional planning? 

□ What constituencies are actively involved in the ongoing process of 
planning for improvement? 

□ Has the process had measurable results to date? 

5f. Institutional evaluation of electronically offered programs takes place in 
the context of the regular evaluation of all academic programs. 



□ What are the administrative and procedural links between the evaluation 
of electronically offered programs and the ongoing evaluation of all 
academic programs? 

□ How are the respective characteristics of campus-based and electronically 
offered programs taken into account? 
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Appendix 



Regional Accrediting Commissions in the 
United States of America 



The following addresses are given as of May 2002 and are subject to change 
without notice. If updated information about any change is necessary, visit the 
websites of the organizations listed below. 



Middle States Commission on 
Higher Education 

3624 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
(215) 662-5606 

Ms. Jean Avnet Morse, Executive Director 
www.msache.org 



New England Association of Schools 
and Colleges 

Commission on Insitutions of Higher 
Education 

209 Burlington Road 

Bedford, MA 01730-1433 

(617) 271-0022 

Dr. Charles M. Cook, Director 

www.neasc.org 

Commission on Technical and Career 

Institutions 

209 Burlington Road 

Bedford, MA 01730-1433 

(617) 271-0022 

Dr. Richard E. Mandeville, Director 
www.neasc.org 



North Central Association of Colleges 
and Schools 

The Higher Learning Commission 
30 North LaSalle, Suite 2400 
Chicago, IL 60602 
(800) 621-7440 

Dr. Steven D. Crow, Executive Director 
www.ncahigherlearningcommission.org 



Northwest Association of Schools and 
of Colleges and Universities 

Commission on Colleges and Universities 
8060 165th Avenue, NW, Suite 100 
Redmond, WA 98052 
www.nwccu.org 
(206) 543-0195 

Dr. Sandra E. Elman, Executive Director 
www.nwccu.org 



Southern Association of Schools 
and Colleges 

Commission on Colleges 

1866 Southern Lane 

Decatur, GA 30033—1097 

(404) 679-1500 or (800) 248-7701 

Dr. James T. Rogers, Executive Director 

www.sacs.org 



Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges 

Accrediting Commission for Senior 
Colleges and Universities 
985 Atlantic Avenue, Suite 100 
Alameda, CA 94501 
(510) 748-9001 

Mr. Ralph A Wolff, Executive Director 
www.wascweb.org 

Accrediting Commission for Community 
and Junior Colleges 
3402 Mendocino Avenue 
Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
(707) 569-9177 

Dr. Barbara A. Beno, Executive Director 
www.wascweb.org 
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U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
National Library of Education (NLE) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
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